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CONVERTING THE INDIANS, 


There were no warlike demonstrations be- 
tween the English and Indians of New Eng- 
land, for a considerable interval after the coer- 
cive system, noticed last week, was put in 
practice. ‘This period of superficial peace is 
viewed with some complacency by certain his- 
torians, and by them regarded as sufficient 
proof of the efficacy and wisdom of the plan. 
Yet it was a spurious and violent peace—a 
calm containing within its bosom all the ele- 
ments of its own destruction. It had no basis 
in the goodwill, affection or interest of the 
Indians ; none but in absolute terror and down- 
right force. It was the quietude of the Perkin’s 
steam generator, which, though heated to a 
temperature many times greater than red hot 
iron, remained tranquii and inert while effect- 
ually rivitted at every chink and joint: but let 
the pent-up clement find only the smallest cre- 
vice,—the most minute aperture, and its repress- 
ed energies were instantly in action, and hurl- 
ing through the air, with fearful rapidity and 
resistless violence, the instruments of death. 
There was nothing in this system to extinguish, 
or even to soothe the angry passions which 
had been kindled in the breast of the savage. 
On the contrary, fuel was continually added to 
the fire—aggravation to aggravation, and out- 
rage to outrage; till the poor Indian, forgetting 
the lessons of the past, and blinded by the fury 
of revenge, rushed wildly upon his own destruc- 
tion while hoping to effect that of his oppressor. 

And during all this boasted period of peace, 
the spirit of contention, finding in the prostrate 


Indian no object for the exercise of its powers, | 


sought and soon found abundant occupation in 
domestic discord and religious persecution. 
“The provincial commonwealth,” says Gra- 
hame,” was shaken by intestine dissension, and 
inflamed by the gall of bitterness of unruly 
tongues.” The authorities first fell upon Ann 
Hutchinson, who, though a woman, presumed 
to preach salvation by free grace. ‘ Cotton 
endeavoured to moderate the heats that arose, 
by sepresenting to the parties that their strife 
was prejudicial to the great purpose in which 
he firmly believed the mind of both were united, 
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—the exalting and honouring of divine grace ; | the sovereign power in England, turned from 
the one (said he) seeking to udvance the grace | the pursuit to busy themselves in the sorrowful 
of God within us in the work of sanctification, | occupation of hanging old women accused of 
the other seeking to advance the grace of God | witchcraft. ‘This so-called peace was surely 
without us in the work of justification, But| most unpeacelul. Meantime the same system 
the strife was not to be stayed,” and Ann|of severity was secretly gathering the material 
Hutchinson was forcibly driven beyond the | for another indian conflagration. 

confines of the commonwealth. This. distur-| This gloomy picture is not, however, without 
bance over, the religious professors fell out | its variations of light and shade, though the 
among themselves. ‘The minority bore the | darkness predominates and in the end obscures 
title of dissenters. ‘They were disfranchised,| all. We have now reached the period of John 
and some of them punished with fine or impri-| Eliot’s truly Christian labours for the benefit, 
sonment. ‘They complained to the General | temporal and spiritual, of the l@ag neglected 
Court “ against the injustice of depriving them |and much abused aborigines. And probably 
of the rights of freemen, because they could | the suppression of Indian hostilities for many 
not conscientiously unite with the congrega-| years, was as much due to his benignant influ- 
tional churches.” “ ‘They contended that either | ence as to the stringent policy of the provincial 
the full rights of citizenship should be commu-! government. The law of kindness was for 
nicated to them, or that they should no longer! once fairly tested in New England, and with 
be required to obey laws to which they had | the happiest results. 

not given assent, to contribute to the mainte- | * By kindness the wolf and the zebra become docile 
nance of ministers from whose labours they | as the spaniel and the horse ; : 
derived no advantage, or to pay taxes imposed i 2 nega with the starling under the law of 
by an assembly _ which they oe ay Sepee That law shall tame the fiercest, and bring down the 
sented.” Their petition was rejected, and the}  pattloments of pride.” : 
malcontents forced into submission. But trou- 

ble was not to cease. ‘The Baptist heresy 
arose, The validity of infant baptism was 
called in question by certain incorrigible doubt- 
ers, The virtue of flogging was tried, and “a 





It is marvellous—the influence that one right- 
minded and well qualified man may exert over 
his fellows, even in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse generation. ‘To Eliot that honour is 


law was passed, subjecting to banishment from due. For, however proud his pees ms 
the colony every person who should openly | have been of him, they lent him small aid in 
ye 0 shoul Miec oa sc caiier ‘eall tale 

condemn or oppose the baptism of infants,—| his labour of love, and, ultimately, well n gh 

who should attempt to seduce others from the | ruined the edifice, which he and a few honest, 
: ah lan . .| but inferior labourers, had succeeded in erect- 

practice or approbation of infant baptism,—or | 8 aaa ” “ue pl son walle Gk 

ostentatiously depart from a church when that | fina Poe 4 . ets th -. 

rite was administered,—‘ or deny the ordinance oe oe ene oor 

of the magistracy, or their lawful right or | : ; “ The tree 

authority to make war.” | Reared to its height by many a slow degree, 


“It is mortifying,” continues Grahame, “ to} iranian = Met aap uo P 
behold such tares spring up ina field already | With all its living towers; : 
so richly productive of missionary exertion and | And all the fruit, mature of growth and slow, 
other fruits of genuine and exalted piety. The! Which on the trees of wisdom leisurely must grow.” 
severities that were employed proved in the} Grahame does not fail to make the most of the 
sequel incompetent to restrain the spread of the | labours of Eliot. ‘They constitute one of the 
Baptist tenets ; though for the present the pro-| pleasant chapters of the history of New Eng- 
fessors of these doctrines appear to have either| land, and, save the ultimate interruption of 
desisted from holding separate assemblies, or to} them,—a topic which Grahame touches ten- 
have retired from Massachusetts.” derly,—there is nothing about them “ painful 
But no sooner had the Puritans lopped one|to remember.” He therefore expatiates upon 
head of the hydra of nonconformity. than an- | them with a degree of complacency that proves 
other still more difficult to dispose of sprang in| he had a real relish for genuine goodness and 
its place. Quakerism was now destined to} comprehensive philanthropy, notwithstanding 
disturb their equanimity ; and as it was soon| his excessive admiration of the frigid and con- 
found to be composed of firmer material than}tracted school of New England Puritanism. 
its predecessors the fiercest fires of persecution | Yet he is inclined with too much partiality to 
were directed against it; but in vain. ‘The In-| divide the credit due to the missionary among 
dians, the Hutchinsonians, the politico-religious | his contemporaries. “While the people at 








malcontents, the Baptists, had each in turh suc- 
cumbed to the uplifted rod, but invincible Qua- 
kerism maintained its footing. ‘The authorities 
utterly disheartened, and partly overruled by 


large were progressively extending their indus- 
try, and subduing by culture the rudeness of 
desert nature, the ministers of religion with 
earnest zeal aspired to an extension of their 
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peculiar sphere of usefulness ; and at a very {lent individuals in England to assist Eliot in | propagation 
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of the gospel of peace among the 


early period entertained designs of redeeming |the publication of the Bible and some other | Indians, which nothing could more hopelessly 


to the dominion of piety and civility the neglect- | 


stretched in savage ignorance and idolatry 


books. Had his dependence been upon colo- | 
ed waste of human life and character, that lay | nial munificence he would have fared meagerly. 


William Penn—the master mind of Pennsy]- 





| 


bar than the spirit and practice of war. 
All the monies raised in New England, by 
the Puritans, during thirty-six years, for the 


around them.” This is cautiously expressed:—|vania—who gave direction and tone to her|conversion of the Indians to Christianity, 


“ At a very early period entertained designs.” | counsels, out of his private purse, expended|amounted to six or seven hundred pounds 
A few words from Gov. Hutchinson will not|money with more liberality, for the benefit of | sterling. 


be inappropriate here. “ A corporation in Eng- | 
land, constituted for propagating the gospel | 
among the Indians, began this year, [1650,]| 
their correspondence with the commissioners of | 
the United Colonies, who were employed as| 
agents for the corporation, as long as the union | 
of the colonies continued. One professed de- | 
sign of the colony charter was the gospelizing | 
the natives, The long neglect of any attempts | 
this way cannot be excused. ‘The Indians| 
themselves asked, how it happened, if Christi- | 
anity were of such importance, that for six and| 
twenty years together the English had said 
nothing to them about it.” 

It would stem then that the early designs, 
like the good intentions of corn-digging ccleb- 
rity, had not been communicated to the Indians. 
But “ John Eliot, one of the ministers of Rox- | 
bury, a man whose large soul glowed with the 
intensest flame of holy charity, was deeply 
penetrated with a sense of this duty, and for 
some time had been laboriously qualifying him- 
self to overcome the preliminary difficulty by 
which its performance was obstructed. He 
had now by diligent study attained such an 
acquaintance with the Indian language as en- 
abled him not only to speak it with fluency, 
but to facilitate the acquisition of it to others, 
by the construction and publication of a system 
of Indian Grammar. Having completed ‘his 
preparatory inquiries, he began in the close of 
this year, [1646,] a scene of pious labour 
which has been traced with great interest and 
accuracy by the ecclesiastical historians of New 
England, and still more minutely, we may be- 
lieve, in that eternal record where alone the 
actions of men-obtain their just, their final, and 
everlasting proportions.” 

It will be seen, on comparison of the above 
dates, that no public effort was made for the 
conversion of the Indians until four years after 
the commencement of Eliot’s labours. It is 
probable that the impulse to advance beyond 
* early designs” and good intentions, merely, 
first proceeded from him. So that whatever 
honour the colony may have earned, it is but 
secondary, and evén her title to that subordi- 
nate honour is fairly subject to diminution : for 
Hutchinson, with all his opportunities and in- 
clination for investigation, and his natural desire 
to augment thé reputation of his people, can- 
didly confesses, that he “ cannot find that either 
of the colonies have ever advanced any consi- 
derable sums for this service.” In 1686,— 
forty years after Eliot had begun to act upon 
the public mind for the promotion of this good 
cause—the same authority informs us, that in 
all that time, “ the monies applied for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel among the Indians, 
amounted to six or seven hundred pounds ster- 
ling.” The Governor we must understand 
speaks of what was done by the colonies,— 



















the natives, Oldmixon states, the “ friendship 
and civility of the Pennsylvania Indians are 


imputed to Mr, Penn,—the proprietor’s extreme | 
humanity and bounty to them; he having laid | 


out some thousands of pounds to instruct, sup- 
port and oblige them.” Oldmixon derived much 
information relative to Pennsylvania from Wil- 
liam Penn himself, but none on this head ; for, 
speaking of his pecuniary difficulties, that his- 
torian expressly says, “It appears to us, by 
what we have heard of it from others, for from 
himself we had never any information concern- 
ing it, that he has been involved by his bounty 
to the Indians,” &c. 

William Penn did not stand alone in this 
noble undertaking. The votes of assembly 
show, from year to year, how often the funds 
of the colony were dispensed for its promotion, 
in sums varying from £50 to £200. And, 
beside this, the Society of Friends contributed 
largely to the same object, both in personal 
exertion and pecuniary aid. The aborigines 
committee of the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London, in their publication before noticed, 
speak of the recommendations of the Yearly 
Meeting of Pennsylvania during the French 
war of 1756—1764, when the Indians were 
engaged in hostilities. “They appear to have 
exerted themselves to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion in a manner consistent with their pacific 
principles. ‘Thus we find, that in 1756, soon 
alter the first invasion of the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia by the Indians in the French interest, 
Friends endeavoured to prevail with the gov- 
ernment to enter into conciliatory measures 
with them, ‘This proposal was, however, for 
some time disregarded. ‘The Friends who were 
most actively engaged in forwarding it, brought 
the subject under the consideration of the ensu- 
ing Yearly Meeting ; but as that meeting viewed 
it as one of a civil character, it did not think it 
properly came within its province, as represent- 
ing a religious body, though the proceedings of 
Friends in their more individual capacity in the 
matter, were cordially approved of. 

In consequence of this action of the Yearly 
Meeting, a few weeks after its adjournment, 
‘‘an association was formed, chiefly among 
Friends, ‘For gaining and preserving peace 
with the Indians by pacific measures,’ This 
association continued its exertions to the time 
of the definitive treaty in 1764, during which 
period committees were annually elected by its 
subscribers, and many thousand pounds were 
raised to promote the object they had in view.” 
“These exertions seem to have had a most 
salutary effect, and, indeed, appear to have 
been mainly instrumental in restoring the peace 
of the province.” 

Thus during a period of eight years, a Penn- 
sylvahia association, consisting chiefly of 
Friends, expended many thousand pounds, for 


perhaps by the corporation,—exclusively ; for} the restoration of that peace, the establishment 
handsome contributions were made by benevo-|of which would again open the door for the 


Why should Grahame reproach Pennsylva- 
nia with indifference to the true welfare of the 
Red man, if the method of preserving peace 
and converting him did difler from that of 
Massachusetts ? 

(To be continued.) 
For ** The Friend.” 


THE ASS, 


The extracts which follow have been taken 
from a work containing much useful and inter- 
esting information on the domesticated animals 
of the British Islands, by Daniel Low, Profes- 
sor of Agriculture in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 


“The Equide constitute a small but noble 
tribe of quadrupeds, which have been termed 
Solidungula, from their having but single appa- 
rent toes, covered by individual integuments of 
horn. Under this general head range the 
Horse and the Ass, the Zebra, the Quagga, and 
the Lauw. 

The wild ass inhabits the regions of sterile 
wilderness, which stretch from the deserts of 
Syria eastward, between the northern shores of 
the Persian Gulf and the great saline Lake of 
Aral, extending his range eastward into the 
boundless regions of the Tartars, and south- 
ward to the deserts beyond the Indus. He is 
found congregated in troops, sometimes in great 
numbers together. He trusts for safety to the 
exquisite senses with which he is endowed, 
and shuns the fatal neighbourhood of man. In 
this his natural state of freedom, he shows 
himself to be endowed with characters and in- 
stincts which fit him for his condition, He 
prefers the bitter and saline plants of the des- 
ert to the herbage of the richer plains, He 
contents himself with the water of brackish 
pools and saline springs. He is wary in a 
high degree, exquisite in his senses of sight and 
hearing, and swift in flight, bold in scaling the 
rocky precipice, and resolute in his own de- 
fence. When attacked, he employs his teeth 
and posterior limbs, without abating his flight. 
He is hunted by the tribes of the desert for his 
skin, and for his flesh, which is greatly esteem- 
ed by the Tartar nations. He is sometimes, 
it is said, taken in pitfalls, and thus reduced to 
servitude. He is hunted by the Persians with 
a large kind of greyhound trained to the chase. 

From the earliest times we have records of 
the habits and condition of this wid and migra- 
tory creature. ‘The sacred writings make him 
the subject of many beautiful descriptions and 
allusions. ‘ Who hath sent out the wild ass 
free? or who hath loosed the bands of Orud! 
whose home I have made the wilderness, and 
the salt land his dwellings. The range of the 
rhountains is his pasture, and he searcheth after 
every green thing.” He is often referred to as 
typical of indocility, perverseness, and scorn of 
control; and his very presence is associated 
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“ Upon the land of my people shall come up| which they applied a peculiar term. Princes 
thorns and briers, yea, upon all the houses of | and the honourable of the land did not disdain 
joy in the joyous city, because the palaces shall | to be borne by this ancient steed. Saul, when 
be forsaken ; the multitude of the city shall be called by a glorious destiny to be the King of | 
left ; the forts and towers shall be for dens for-| Israel, was in search of his father’s asses, or 
ever, a joy of wild asses, a pasture of flocks.” | atonoth, which had strayed. His warlike suc- 
The wild ass of the desert is yet familiar to 
the people of the countries which he inhabited|the other branches of his government; and 
of old. In stature he equals the larger domes-| even alter the horse was introduced for the 
ticated breeds. His ears are long, and very | purposes of traffic and war, the services of the 
movable, His fur varies in colour, (rom brown- | patient ass were neither disused nor despised. 
ish to a silvery gray, being paler on the head, He was, in like manner, domesticated from the 
shoulders, and haunches, nearly white on the | earliest times by the Arabians, the Persians, 
limbs and lower part of the belly, and dark|and other people of the East. He was fami- 
brown on the mane, with a streak of the same/|liar to the Egyptians, as history and their 
colour, forming a cross on the shoulder and | sculptural monuments attest ;—to the Libyans, 
extending along the spine. He is termed by | and it may be believed, to the other inhabitants 
the Persians, Gor; and this name coupled with | of Africa bordering on the Great Desert, He 
Khur, the Persian term for an ass, forms! was known to the Greeks, as we learn from 
Gor-Khur, by which designation the wild uss | | their earliest writers ; to the Romans, who cul- 
is known in various countries of the East. |tivated the race with care; to the Spaniards, 
But wild asses extend to the great African| whose early intercourse with the Phanicians 
continent, and present characters ‘which appear | and Carthagenians could not fail to make them 
to distinguish them from those of Asia, ‘They | familiar with so useful a creature. 
were classed by the Romans under the general} The ass, reduced to bondage, loses the fleet- 
term, Onager, and were from time to time ex- | ness, the spirit, and the wildness, which he pos- 
hibited in the bloody sports of the amphitheatre, | sesses in the state of nature. Unlike the horse, 
while their colts were regarded as a luxury by | who really becomes devoted to his master, and 
the gluttonous epicures of Rome. They have! gives up all his powers to his use, this creature 
been seen by many travellers, from the coun-| seems to yield an unwilling service, and to feel 
tries of the Red Sea to Cape Verde on the At-| the degradation of servitude. Yet he submits 
lantic; and they have been recently observed| with patience to his lot, and his progeny do 
in great numbers above the cataracts towards| not seem to recover the wildness of their pa- 





the highlands of Bahr-el Ariad, or White Nile.| rents; for it is not known that the progeny of 


They are described as being of delicate form,|the domestic ass ever seek to regain their 
as having the hair very fine, of a silver-gray | liberty by joining theie fellows in the desert. 
colour on the back, and pale ashy-blue on the| It is otherwise with the horse, who is readily 
neck and sides, with the mane and tail black, tempted to join the emancipated herds, and fly 
a dark cross on the shoulder, and a streak | from the bondage in which he has lived. In 
along the dorsal line of the same colour. It is} South America numerous asses have been 
not known whether all the asses of Africa pre- | allowed to escape into the plains, and multiply 
sent the same characters. Those in the subju-|in a state of nature; but they never acquire 
gated state exhibit a certain difference of aspect | the habits of their free-born progeniturs of the 
in distant localities, Adanson, in describing | desert: they linger near the places of their 
those of Senegal, brought by the Moors from | birth, and fall an easy prey to their enemies, 
the interior, says, that he could not recognize |The change of nature in the ass by the effects 
them to be the same animals as those of Eu-| of subjugation, is entire. It seems to be less 
rope. the eflect of discipline and education than of 
From the Onagri of Asia and Africa, how-| simple deprivation of liberty. ‘Thus it is, that 
ever distinguished from one another by minor| the ass was amongst the earliest of the quad- 
characters, it is reasonable to suppose the do-| rupeds subjected to permanent servitude, and 
mesticated races have been derived. But, at} retains so strongly the impress of slavery. 
the same time, from the different characters} In his state of domestication, the ass is patient 
which appear in the subjugated races, even in| of thirst and toil, and able to subsist on dry 
the same localities, it is not impossible that the} and scanty forage. He does not seem to be 
blood of allied species, as of the Hemionus, to| sensible of cold, but he fears wetness, and is 
be immediately referred to, has been mixed| reluctant to enter pools and rivers. He is a 
with that of the common kinds. But from| strong animal,sand is better adapted to the bear- 
whatever stirps in the natural state the common | ing of burdens and drawing of weights, than 
ass has been derived, this creature we know from his slender limbs and relative bulk of 
has been subjected to captivity from the earliest| body, could be inferred. He is docile and 
congregation of men into society. Amongst} cheerful under his burden, when kindly used ; 
the treasures of the early shepherds of Syria,| but when urged to tasks beyond his strength, 
the ass is continually mentioned, along with| and assailed ‘by unmerited blows, he manifests 
the camel and the ox, as the beast employed in| his natural temper. He sometimes draws up 
journeyings and the bearing of burdens; and| his lips in a peculiar manner, and shows his 
even after the return of the descendants of|teeth with a savage grin,—an expression of 
het from a country of chariots and horses to| dumb agony which should speak to the feelings, 
the land of their promised inheritance, they|in place of exciting derision and repetition of 
preserved the simple habits of their forefathers, | insult. It is painful to think that this creature, 
in the use of this ancient servant. They seem|so meek, so patient in our service, so grateful 





cessor had his superintendent of atonoth, as of | 





| 
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with images of barrenness and desolation.|to have had their asses of nobler blood, to! for our kindness, should be too generally treat- 


ed with contumely and harshness. Do we not 
consider that he is a creature, who is only de- 
graded by our abuse of him, and a slave because 
| Nature has formed him with the instinct to 
| resign his physical powers to our service? His 
figure, his voice, his very patience and submis- 
sion, have been the subject of ridicule in every 
age. He has been regarded as the very emblem 

ot ‘stupidity, perverseness, and obstinacy. With 
respect to his form, we say that this, like that 
of all the Equine family, i is indicative of acti- 


|vity. His ears indeed, are somewhat long for 


our taste; but his ears, we should remember, 
are the organs which in the desert enable him 
to collect the distant sounds, and avoid the dan- 
yer of his enemies ; and his voice, which ap- 
pears to us so inharmonious and rude, is 
designed to resound through the wilderness he 
inhabits, to warn his comrades of danger, and 
collect the distant members of the troop. His 
submission and patience do not surely demand 
excuse, yet even these are not the characteris- 
tics of his free-born state, but of that condition 
in whick Nature forms him to be useful to us. 
His stupidity is merely inferred from his exter- 
nal aspect ; for his actions do not exhibit a want 
of sagacity ; and with respect to his obstinacy 


|and perverseness, it may be said that these are 


the result of our ungenerous use of his services, 
for, when treated with kindness, he manifests 
neither indocility, nor want of attachment to 
his protector. 

This animal, though capable of enduring 
great cold, is the creature of the temperate and 
warmer countries. It is to them that his tem- 
perature is adapted, and his spirit seems to 
droop when he is reared in the higher latitudes, 
The asses of the north of Europe cannot be 
compared with those of Syria, Persia, and the 
countries of the Levant, nor with those of Spain, 
and the north of Africa. The Persians, though 
a nation of horsemen, pay great attention to 
the rearing of an animal so “suited to a rocky 
and arid country. They have their different 
breeds, some of which are very large, and 
suited to draught and the bearing of burdens, 
and others are light, and fitted for the saddle. 
Also, in Syria and Asia Minor are to be seen 
fine asses employed in travelling and the labours 
of the field. In the arid deserts of Arabia, the 
ass shares with the camel the burden of trans- 
porting the tents and merchandise of the wan- 
dering tribes, the goods of the caravan, or the 
solitary traveller. In Barbary and Egypt, a 
light and agile kind of ass is found. In Cairo, 
numbers of them are to be seen standing ready 
saddled for hire, serving the same purpose as 
hackney-coaches with use They are treated 
by the owners in the same manner as horses, 
rubbed carefully, and fed on chopped straw, 
beans, and barley. They are healthy, cheer. 
ful and gentle, and the safest animals that can 
be ridden. Their usual pace is a pleasant 
amble, and they carry their riders rapidly, and 
without fatigue, from place to place in the 
straggling city. The asses of the caravans of 
the interior frequently arrive in Egypt, after 
having carried their riders sixty days and more 
through the deserts, as fresh as if they had 
started the day before. It is in situations like 
these that the services which this creature ren- 
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ders, save him from the unmerited contempt |triarchal age. In the first murder on record, | This humane system of penalties continued in 


which elsewhere accompanies him.” 
— 
. For ** The Friend.” 
OBEDIENCE, 
“ The willing and obedient shall eat the good of the land.” 


And who are they, to whom are due 
The good of all the land? 

The willing and obedient few, 
A tried and chosen band, 

Whose hearts are willing, but excuse 
Upon their lips they frame ; 

They deem themselves unfit for use, 

They cannot offerings meet produce, 
For service, in His name. 


With fearful bands and tearful eyes, 
They view the tottering ark, 

And toil in silence for the prize 
Beyond the appointed mark. 

“Hear and obey,”—with potent force 
Was the command ouce given, 

To the poor pilgrim of the cross, 

And still it guides the onward course 
‘Towards the gates of heaven. 


The dear Redeemer’s promise is 
And will forever be, 

My strength is in thy weaknesses, 
My grace enough for thee! 

Oh, ’tis the willing who shall eat 
The good things of the land, 

The obedient taste the hidden meat, 

Find access to the mercy-seat, 
And sit at his right hand. 


dali 
ANCIENT RUINS. 


L asked of Timp, for whom those temples rose 

That prostrate by his hand in silence lie ? 

His lips disdained the mystery to disclose, 

And borne on swifter wing, he hurried by ! 

“’These broken columns whose ?” I asked of Fame: 

(Her kindling breath gives life to work sublime,) 

With downcast looks of mingled gricf and shame, 

She heaved the uncertain sigh and followed Time, 

Wrapt in amazement o’er the mouldering pile, 

I saw Ostivion pass, with giant stride ; 

And while his visage wore Pride's scornful smile, 

“Haply thou know’st—then tell me whose,” I cried, 

“Whose these vast domes, that e’en in ruin shine ?” 

“T reck not whose,” he said, “they now are mine!” 
Bucke. 

———— 


For “ The Friend.” 


Abrogation of Capital Punishment in Pennsyl- 
vania, 
Report of the majority and minority of the 
Select Committee of the House, relative to 
the abrogation of Capital Punishment, 
' [Benjamin Matthias, chairman,] 1846. 


(Concluded from page 320.) 


We have shown that the construction of 


the text in Genesis, cannot be supported upon 
the principles of philology, that our constitu- 
tion and laws have been framed upon a differ- 
ent reading, and whatever was once the obliga- 
tory force and validity of the passage, the uni- 
versal practice of Christendom shows, that in 





‘a great lesson was taught by the Diety itseff, | 
ito the successive races of mankind. The) 
icrime of Cain was of ihe darkest hue—a cold- | 
| blooded, unprovoked, and fratricidal murder. 
| And yet his life was spared, a mark was plac- } 
ed upon him, and men were forbidden to kill | 
him, under the penalty of a seven-fold ven- 

{geance. ‘This memorable interposition of the 

| Deity in human affairs, gives point and mean- 

ling to the language of Genesis, “ at the hand 

of every man’s brother will f require the lile of 
man.” There is further evidence in the ca- 

|ses of Lamech and the sons of Jacob, that 

during the existence of the patriarchal law, 

murder was not expiated by the hands of the 

executioner, 

The Bible furnishes no proof of an enact- 
ment such as is contended for, antecedent to 
the date of the Levitical law. As the fearful 
denunciations of this code prove too much for 
his purpose, it is not relied upon by the Christ- 
ian champion of capital punishment. But a 
remark may not be inappropriate as applicable 
to the patriarchal rule, that theologians consider 
this punishment necessary, upon the ground of 
an expiatory sacrifice, The system of Moses 
was an entire system of expiations and sacri- 
fices, for ** without shedding of blood there was 
no remission of sin.” But since the incarna- 
tion and sacrifice of the blessed Redeemer, the 
whole system of types, shadows and sacrifices, 
whether by the patriarchal or Levitical law, 
has been annulled; his appearance fulfilled 
and realized all typical observances, and his 
death was the eternal sacrifice, which, without 
the aid of animal immolation, redeemed man- 
kind. Christ’s precepts and example are in 
beautiful coincidence with this theory of the 
effect of his advent, and while they divested 
the old law of those incidents of vengeance and 





retaliation by which that system was mark- 
ed, they breathe those benign principles, those 
glorious doctrines, which form the corner stones 
and the entire temple, of our holy religion. 
Your committee having arrived at the con- 
clusion that no obstacle is interposed by the Bi- 
ble to the repeal of the death punishment, take 
leave of this branch of the subject. In parting 
with it, they quote the impressive command, 
“do not kill,’ which they view as a general 
canon, applicable alike to communities and to 
individuals—as well to public legislators aso 


|briefly to consider the propositions which we 
jannounced in the beginning of this report— 
| propositions indeed, which thee Bible, so far 
lirom invalidating, enforces with its clearest 
light and holiest sanctions. 

We have already observed, that the tenden- 


regard to its great and leading provisions, it is|cy of Pennsylvania legislation, has been to- 


completely annulled. If the principal parts of 
a law be universally abandoned for ages, can 
there be stronger evidence of a universal sense 
of its abrogation ? 

* The committee cannot entertain a doubt from 
these considerations, that the text is not a com- 
mand. ‘They believe too, from several remark- 
able events, that there could have been no de- 
wunciation of death for murder, during the pa- 


wards the repeal of capital punishment. No 
sooner did William Penn accomplish his land- 
ing, than he framed a code of laws, which was 
distinguished by tenderness and mercy. Capi- 
tal punishment was reserved only for murder, 
though the royal charter required that the laws 
of the province should be as near as possible 
to those of England, and the English code pun- 


private citizens—knowing no limit, and = 
ed by no restriction. 

Impressed with these sentiments, we return 
ished nearly two hundred offences with death. 


operation with the most beneficial effects, from 
the year 1652, until the death of the founder, 
in 1718, when the sanguinary system of the 
mother country was substituted. ‘The liberal 
policy of the benevolent lawgiver, was not re- 
vived during the residue of our colonial his- 
tory. After the convulsions incident to the re- 
volution had subsided, the work of reform com- 
menced, and by a series of excellent statutes, 
the enlightened humanity of Penn, in the im- 
provement of prisons and the mitigation of pen- 
alties, was restored. The legislature, as early 
as 1793, appointed a committee to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing the punishment of 
death for any crime. That committee reported 
that they have strong doubts at present, wheth- 


er, in any case, the punishment of death be © 


necessary in Pennsylvania. In the same year, 
Mr. William Bradford, then Attorney General, 
was appointed to examine and report npon the 
condition of the penal code, and the expedien- 
cy of mitigated penalties. ‘That enlightened 
gentleman, after a full examination, wrote an 
extended and philosophical essay upon the 
criminal law, in the course of which he express- 
ed the opinion that death, as a punishment, 
should have no place in our jurisprudence. 

But the sentiments of that day were not pre- 
pared for an entire and complete extirpation of 
this last relic of barbarism. A majority in the 
legislature were in favour of abolishing it in 
every case but murder, and of distinguishing 
that offence into degrees. This was accom- 
plished by the great act of 1794, which, as it 
extended the merciful principle, and restricted 
the death penalty to the narrowest limits, was 
an advance of the law as it stood even between 
the years 1682 and 1718. 

Since the enactment of that important sta- 
tute, the punishment of death has been confin- 
ed to the single offence of murder in the first 
degree, and legislation has been gradually pre- 
paring the way for its total repeal. Efforts 
have been unceasingly made to accomplish this 
object, by means of public meetings, appointed 
discussions, the formation of societies, and the 
diffusion of statistical facts and argumentative 
essays. The Legislature has gone so far as 
even to abolish public executions, because hurt- 
ful in their effects upon the public morals. The 
whole penal code is remarkable, with this sin- 
gle exception, for its mildness and humanity. 
But, above all, in the penitentiary scheme, the 
law recognizes the paramount consequence of 
reform over punishment. It is this principle 
of reform which pervades our whole system of 
criminal law. It lies at the bottom of the peni- 
tentiary scheme. How can a code be consis- 
tent with itself, which imposes the death pun- 
ishment, while it announces its great and fun- 
damental purpose to be, the reclamation of of- 
fenders ? 

If the question be asked, what evidence ex- 
ists that public opinion is in opposition to this 
penalty, an answer is at hand. We have it in 
the speedy mitigation which followed the revo- 
lution, the first assuasive act being that of 
1786, which was only three years after the 
treaty of Paris. We see it in the report of the 
legislative committee of 1793; in the advance 
which was made over the great law of Penn, 
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by the act of 1794; in the enlightened senti- 
ments of Mr. Bradford, whose treatise was 
published in the following year. We see it in 
the removal of executions from the public gaze, 
and above all, in the establishment of the sepa- 
rate systemn of confinement. The number of 
petitions, which, year after year, deluge the 
halls of legislation, furnish indubitable evidence 
of a conscientious and abiding conviction on 
the subject, among large masses of our peo- 
ple. 

But that which imparts the strongest evi- 
dence that the public feeling is opposed to the 
death punishment, while it gives an unanswer- 
able reason for its repeal, is the impossibility 
of executing the law. Juries will not render 
verdicts of conviction, no matter how aggravat- 
ed the offence, or how clear and undoubted the 
proof. Witnesses detail the facts, counsel ap- 
peal to the law and the testimony, judges charge 
the jury, in vain. Wretches whose hands have 
been imbrued in the blood of their fellow 
beings, malefactors whose shocking atrocities 
require physical seclusion and moral treatment 
in the noiseless and laborious cell of our peni- 
tentiaries, have been acquitted, and cast back 


upon that society they have outraged, and of 


which they are totally unworthy, without pun- 
ishment. 

In this state of the public sensibilities, it may 

be easily seen how, in some cases, the existence 
of such a law tends to diminish that retribution 
which the transgression ought to ensure, and 
how in others it operates to bring about abso- 
lute impunity. But other, more insiduous, 
though less palpable mischiefs, march in its 
train. ‘The public mind, which is at first 
shocked with an undeserved acquittal, soon 
ceases to respect the verdicts of juries, and the 
judgments of courts. The ministers of justice 
are thus brought into contempt, and judicial 
tribunals, the result of whose investigations 
were once esteemed as the testof truth, are 
heralded among the multitude, as the baneful 
fruits of perjury and error. No evil is more 
to be dreaded than a loss of confidence in the 
justice of the country. It plants a malady 
deep in the body politic, as well as in the heart 
of the community, whose noxious growth, over- 
shadowing the iand, spreads far ‘and wide the 
dark spirits of defection, disobedience and pro- 
fligacy. History teaches us the lesson, that 
these are the prolific parents of tyranny and 
misrule on the one hand, and of licentiousness, 
insubordination and anarchy on the other. 
* There can be no doubt that a change in the 
law in consonance with public opinion, would 
be attended with great social benefits. No 
evil, however great, arising from the nature of 
the penalty, can be put in competition with a 
lax administration of the law. The penalty is 
nomiually death, but in reality nothing, or a 
less punishment than that which is actually 
imposed by the law. 

The statistics of all countries prove that cle- 
mency is preferable to rigor, because, among 
other reasons, certainty is the attendant of 
one, and laxity a concomitant of the other. 
During the life of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
the laws, which were mild, were inflexibly en- 
forced. The effect was observable in the re- 
pression of crimes, during a period which put 








(to a severe test, the practical workings of an| but an unjust judgment, carried i into effect, in 
untried experiment. Owing to various cause s,|a capital case, 
resulting partly from the religious intolerance | pense ? 
of Europe, partly from the liberality of the! Most of the objections which are urged 
colonial scheme, partly from the promises of} against the repeal of the death penalty, have 
luxuriant soil, and partly from the fame of mild | their origin in the supposed difficulty of pro- 
and benignant laws, the rapid influx of settlers | viding an adequate substitute. Under the old 
from every clime, and of every creed, into Penn- | system of prisons, the disgusting filth of these 
sylvania was unexampled in the history of} receptacles was only an exte nal type of the 
modern colonization. Under disadvantages so| moral depravity of the inmates. It is necessa- 
great, all ,writers agree that Pennsylvania | ry for the imagination to picture a revolting 
was conspicuous among the English colo-| scene, before the reality in our old prisons, 
nies of North America, for her “exemption | can be distinctly conceived. A promiscuous 
from crime. ‘This effect was owing, not to the | and unrestricted intercourse, without any Classi- 
severity of penal inflictions, but to the keenness | fication of offences or conditions, the respecta- 
of official vigilance,and the certainty of judicial | ble, perhaps meritorious debtor, condemned to 
punishment. What Caleb Lowndes observed | associate with the common herd of criminals, 
of another period of our history, is strictly true comprising every variety and grade of male- 
of that under review: * Old offenders,” said | factors of both sexes, and of all complexions ! 
he, “preferred the risk of being hanged in | A prison in which such wretches were huddled 
other States, to the certainty of being confined | together, without employ ment or subjection 
in the penitentiary cells of this.” | to any discipline but the brutality of the 
Among the many reasons which might be| lash, or the cruelty of the damp and fetid dun- 
urged in favour of a repeal of this revolting| geon, presented the spectacle, as it taught the 
punishment, is one, which though rather spec- morality, of a pandernonium ! From a combina- 
ulative, may not be unworthy of consideration, tion of causes so obvious, the jail fever which 
The crime of murder, either at common law, | desolated these moral lazar-houses, was more 
or as restrained by the statute of 1794, has al-| swilt and destructive in its mortality than the 
ways been punishable with death. In all coun-| plague. Howard pointedly remarks, that as 
tries as well as in this, murders continue to be | prisons were conducted before the introduction 
be perpetrated, in the face of punishment. As/| of modern improvements, the threat that a debt- 
the disease has heretofore battled the efforts of | or should rot in jail, was full of truth and sig- 
the physician, what should prevent a resort to| nificance! 
another remedy? Let a change be tried, and| The’ inattention of the public to prisons, was 
if not injurious, the evil to the general system| the natural result of codes which punished so 
would not be greater, though the change itself; many offences with death. Why should the 
should prove ineffectual. discipline of jails or the mode of incarceration, 
But the inefficiency of the legal punishment, | be a subject of importance, if, in the great ma- 
is not so tremendous a mischief as its suscepti-| jority of cases, the prison was only a kind of 
bility to abuse, ‘The public sympathies, which! half way house, or temporary resting place, 
now, from their morbid keenness, prevent the| between the court and the gallows? But in 
execution of the law, may, by a continuance | proportion to the mildness of the punitive sys- 
of the penalty or a fluctuation in popular sen-| tem, to the removal of its bloody and vindictive 
timent, become entirely extinguished. The/| features, the places of confinement grew in'o 
feeling which now protects the murderer, at) requisition and increased in repute. ‘The miti- 
almost any sacrifice, may undulate to the other | gation of one was the necessary parent of im- 
extreme. Callousness and induration may suc-| provement in the others. In Pennsylvania, 
ceed an excessive sensibility, ‘The vices of| where the penal law was first reformed, so also 
older and more populous countries, may, here-| the earliest attention was paid to the economy 
after, characterise ourown community. When|of prisons. Out of the idea suggested by the 
sanguinary punishments prevail, human life is| sagacious and benevolent Penn, that jails 
sure to be regarded with indifference. How| should be work-houses for criminals, philan- 
often does it happen in Europe, and even in|thropy has matured the Pennsylvania system 
other States of this confederacy, that innocent | of separation and labour, now so justly cele- 
persons are executed! A deed of horror is per-| brated throughout Europe. 
petrated—suspicion looks abroad for its victim} It is in the edifices erected upon this philo- 
—his very looks are believed to accuse and be-| sophic and enlightened principle, that murder- 
tray him—the proofs are plausible, and the|ers, as well as other malefactors, may be im- 
links which may be wanted in the chain of|mured In their secluded cells, ensconced 
evidence, public passion hastens to supply.| {rom observation and secured from flight by 
The falsely accused one is dragged to execu-| massive and impenetrable walls, they are as 
tion, protesting his innocence to a deaf, because! much buried from the world, as if naturally 
a prejudiced, multitude. No one can read of| dead. Society is safe fiom their incursions. 
the numerous victims of popular phrenzy,| But more than this may be accomplished. 
which thé annals of penal jurisprudence in| We believe it to be the duty of society to re- 
nearly every country exhibit, without a pang form as well as to punish, and “ the infliction 
of inexpressible anguish. Well might Lafay-|of death,” says Mr. Bradford, “ pre-supposes 
ette exclaim, that he would never cease to raise | the incorrigibility of the criminal.” A male- 
his voice against capital punishment, until hu-| factor in one of our penitentiaries, no matter 
man judgment ceased to be fallible! A man} how desperate and hardened, can perpetrate no 
unjustly deprived of his liberty, may be re-| mischief by the baneful effects of his senti- 
stored to that of which he has been deprived, | ments, or the poisonous influence of his exam- 
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ple. Whatever may be his will, the power to 
exercise it is removed, not only to others, but 
himself. 
gious aid, judiciously tendered ; by the whole- 
some influence of regular and systematic em- 
ployment; by the kind and paternal, but in- 
flexible discipline to which he is subjected— 
with no means from without that are injurious, 
and none from within that are not beneficial, 
the crime-stained inmate — even the blood 
stained homicide—is inspired with the spirit, if| 
he does not live the life of Christian penitence, 
and is taught the lesson, if he does not die the 
death, of Christian virtue !. 

In accordance with the views herein express- 
ed, the committee report a bill entitled “ An 
act for the Abolition of Capital Punishment.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Bens. Marruias, 

Wa. MerRRIFIELD. 
Putte D. THomas, 
Daniet M‘Curpy. 





AN ACT 
For the Abolition of Capital Punishment, 


Whereas, The penalty of death is known to 
be repulsive to the feelings of a large portion of | 
the people of this commonwealh : And where- 
as, said penalty has been found ineffectual as | 
a preventive of crime: And whereas, through | 
the reluctance of jurors to render a verdict | 
of guilty of murder in the first degree, many | 
persons guilty of this heinous offence alto- 
gether escape punishment ; Therefore, in or- 
der more effectually to punish the crime of 
murder, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by authority of | 
the same, That the crime of murder in the first 
degree, now punishable With death, shall here- 
after be punished with imprisonment for and 
during the natural life of the convict, sepa- 
rate and solitary, at hard labour; the convict 
to be fed, clothed and otherwise dealt with, as | 
is directed by existing laws of this common- 
wealth, in other felonies. 

Section 2. ‘That all persons who shall here- 
after be convicted of the crime of murder in 
the first degree, shall, from the date of judg- 
ment upon their conviction, -be considered as if 
naturally dead; the bonds of matrimony to 
which they may then be a party, shall be ipso 
‘acto dissolved, without any process of divorce; 
all civil contracts and other matters in which 
they may have been interested, shall be treated 
with, and the rights of the other contracting | 
parties be thenceforth proceeded in, only with 
such convict’s personal representative. No 
deed, conveyance, testament, donation, judg- 
ment, mortgage or other transfer or incum- 
brance, made between the time of such homo. 
cide and sentence, shall be operative for any | 
purpose whatsoever ; but their estate and effects 
shall thereupon be administered to and disposed 
of by the proper parties, as if the said convict 
were naturally dead intestate. 

Section 3. That so much of any existing 
law of this commonwealth, as conflicts with the 
provisions of this act, be and the same is here- 
by repealed. 
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MINORITY REPORT. 
The undersigned, a member of the select 


titions of citizens of this commonwealth, pray- 
ing for the total abolition of capital punishment, 
regrets that he cannot concur with the majori- 
ty of the committee in arriving at a conclu- 
sion, favourable to the application of the peti- 
lioners. 

The penal code of Pennsylvania has been 
long remarked as peculiarly mild, and all ex- 
perience has shown that the effectiveness of 
punishment consists in its certainty rather than 
its severity ; but in ameliorating punishments, 
it has ever been thought that he who will wan- 
tonly, and with malice aforethought, destroy 
the life of a fellow being, is unworthy of life, 
and should be exposed to an ignominious death, 
as the most certain mode of deterring others, 
and of ridding society of-one who had warred 
against the most sacred of the Divine com- 
mandments. To no other offence than a wil- 
ful, deliberate and premeditated killing, which 
constitutes murder in the first degree, is death 
directed as a punishment ; and our knowledge 
of human nature would seem to teach us that 
the perpetrator of such an offence was unworthy 
to live; and should be made useful at least in 
his death. ‘ While there is life there is hope,” 
and the constitution of our State, with that 
merciful spirit which pervades all our laws, or- 
ganic and statutory, extends to the Executive 
a power to pardon in all cases; and an impri- 
sonment for life, with the possibility, and in 
most cases, the probability of a pardon, or even 
with the hope of it to buoy the mind, would be 
at best a mild punishment for a murder of the 
first degree. Such an imprisonment for life, 
would not have more terrors than an imprison- 
ment for a long term of years ; thus affording 
to the burglar, the robber, or the midnight in- 
cendiary, an inducement to commit murder, 
by getting rid of his victim, generally the chief 
witness against him, while detection would not in- 
crease the punishment his lessened offence would 
have obtained. Every divine law has taught 
us the sanctity of human life; it is the boon 
which “the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away ;” man cannot restore it, and legislation 
is imperfect which leaves human life only with 
the same protection as human property. ‘The 
undersigned cannot, therefore, advise that the 
punishment of death should be abolished, be- 
lieving as he does, that the safety of society 
would be greatly jeoparded, and human lile 
lessened in value, by such a change of the law, 
But as the offences classed under the technical 
name of murder of the first degree, may great- 
ly differ in their atrocity and character, he 
commends to the special attention of the legis- 
lature, the bill some time since read in place 
by the chairman of this committee, (No, 218) 
the enactment of which would dispense as 
much mercy as man ought to be asked to give, 
or permit himself to bestow. 

Josern Enev. 


A FURTHER SUPPLEMENT 


To an act, entitled “ An act to reform the penal laws 
of this commonwealth.” 


[Accompanying the minority report.] 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 


| House of Representatives of the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 


By the process of moral and reli-| committee to whom were referred sundry pe-| met, and it is hereby enacted by authority of 


\the same, That from and after the passage of 
this act, in all cases of conviction of the crime 
jor murder in the first degree, before any court 
| of this State, it shall and may be lawful for the 
Governor of this Commonwealth, on the re- 
commendation of the court and jury before 
| whom the cases shall be tried, to commute the 
punishment of death, now inflicted by the penal 
laws of this State, to that of imprisonment for 
life, separate and solitary, at hard labour, in 
the Penitentiary of the proper district; there to 
be fed, clothed and otherwise dealt with as is 
directed by existing laws of this common- 
wealth: And if the decision of the Governor, 
on such recommendation of the court and jury, 
shall be favourable to such recommendation, 
the said court, on being officially informed of 
such commutation, shall pass sentence and 
judgment of imprisonment for life as aforesaid, 
against such convicts, with like effect in all re- 
spects as if said crime were, by the existing 
laws, made punishable according to the terms 
of such commuted sentence and judgment. 

Section 2. That all such convicts, whose 
|punishment shall be hereafier so commuted, 
shall be considered from the date of such sen- 
tence in all respects as naturally dead intestate, 
and their estate and effects shall be thereupon 
administered to by the proper parties ; and af- 
ter payment of debts, agreeably to the present 
intestate laws, the residue of all such estate 
and effects shall be equally divided, one moiety 
to and amongst the heirs and representatives of 
such convicts, agreeably to said intestate laws, 
and the other moiety to and amongst the 
widow, children or other legal representatives, 
agreeably to said intestate laws, of the party 
upon whom such homicide was so committed 
by such convict, and in default of known heirs, 
kindred or legal representatives of such party 
so murdered, the said moiety shall escheat to 
the commonwealth. 

Section 3, That so much of any existing 
law of this commonwealth as conflicts with the 
provisions of this act, be and the same is 
hereby repealed. 








From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 


THE ARMENIANS, 


Statement Relative to the Persecution of Evangelical 
Armenians in Turkey. 

Of the 3,000,000 of Armenians in Turkey> 
the majority are still to be found in Armenia, 
while the city of Constantinople alone contains 
not less than 150,000 of that race; and they 
are found in large numbers in nearly all the 
great cities of Turkey. The Church to which 
they belong, although not acknowledging the 
Pope, like the rest of the Oriental Churches 
resembles the Roman in the mass, worship of 
saints, relics and pictures, and other doctrines 
and practices. 

A mission to the Armenians was commenced 
in Constantinople in 1831 by missionaries from 
America, who have ever since been labouring 
in various parts of Turkey among this people, 
with the design, not of proselyting them to any 
sect, but simply to declare unto them the truth 
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as it is in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They! design or result of the anathema. Their posi- 
have left the result to the Providence of God, | tion as anathematized persons has been made a 
indulging the hope at times of a reformation} pretext, with the connivance and aid of some 


within the Church, that should bring it back to|of the Turkish authorities, for putting all of 


Evangelical purity. These missionaries, who|them out Of the pale and protection of the civil 
have been residing at Constantinople, Smy rna, | law, for depriving them without appeal of their 
Broosa, Trebezond, and Erzeroom, as a means | | houses, shops, and trades, for false actions in 
of contributing to this desirable end, besides| court, and false imprisonments. 
preaching and conversations with persons of all| Their enemies, to effect this result, have em- 
ranks and orders, have translated the Scriptures| ployed all their power. ‘The Patriarch holds 
into the modern languages of the people, circu-|up the terror of anathema to every one, how- 
lated religious books and established schools, ever near of kin to the persecuted, who buys 
As the result of the reading of the Holy |from or sells to, or refuses to join in bringing 
Scriptures and listening to plain exhibitions of| calamities on these pious men. Calumaies are 


the Gospel scheme, thousands of Armenians in|circulated in high places as to the nature of 


Turkey have become intellectually enlightened | this religious movement. ‘The monied influ- 
and acknowledge the truth of the Evangelical ence of Constantinople, which is chiefly in the 
system in contradistinction to the traditions i in| hands of the Armenian bankers, is brought to 
which they had before trusted ; while hundreds | bear with fearful effect in preventing any per- 
by the grace of God have received the sincere|sons, high or low, civil officers, merchants, 
love of “the truth. These latter, by receiving shopkeepers, or hovecholdess, from relieving or 
the truth, were soon led to feel that certain|sustaining the persecuted. ‘They are driven 
dogmas and practices of their Church are sinful, Jout of houses owned by themselves or held tor 
and that they could no longer innocently and|a term by contract: they are spoiled of their 
with a good conscience practice them ; and they | goods, all but one of their shops in the cily 
would not conform hypocritically for the sake| having been forcibly shut; many have been 
of temporal advantages. iniquitously deprived of their trade licenses, 
The ecclesiastical powers of the Armenian/and four are contemptuously and cruelly con- 
Church becoming acquainted with the state of|fined in a foul prison. ‘They are prosecuted 
mind of the Evangelical Armenians, began five| for debts never contracted or not yet due, and 
years since to prohibit the people from reading] are impotent to secure their own debts by the 
the modern versions of the Scriptures, and the|arm of law. Their houses are mobbed and 
books from the mission presses, and to prohibit| stoned, and it has become impossible for them to 
youth from attending mission schools. walk in safety in many parts of the city. And 
But these measures having been found in-|the thousands who sympathize with them in 
sufficient to discourage the awakened zeal of|their distresses are deterred by threats of simi- 
the people for the truth, more stringent mea-|lar injuries from becoming “their sureties or 
sures were adopted ; so that for the last four or|testifying to the truth in their behalf. And to 
five years, there has hardly been a period when| crown all, they are threatened with exile. 
in some part of the empire men were not suf-| ‘The number who have been made to suffer 
fering persecution for righteousness. ‘The ser-|in consequence of these persecutions is probably 
vints of God, including priests as well as lay-| several hundreds, including families. And the 
men, have been banished or exiled to distant}number who have felt themselves obliged to 
countries, oppressed with increased taxes or|succomb to the de »mands of the ecclesiastics to 
heavy fines—imprisoned in dark holes with|keep their families from starving is not a few, 
chains to their necks and feet, or bastanadoed| yet we rejoice to state that with three or four 
almost to death ; an individual by the hands of exceptions all those who had given us evidence 
a bishop, and in another instance three men at|of sincere piety, have shown great firmness of 
the instigation of, and in the presence of, the| faith,cheerfully suffering persecution for Christ’s 
village priests. sake. They are chiefly men of the middle 
But this degree of persecution has still been| walks of life, who were in comfortable business, 
insufficient to stop the spread of light, or to| and are of solid and sober character. But they 
extinguish the love of the truths of the Gospel | have had the boldness to throw themselves into 
in their awakened minds. In Constantinople|the breach for the cause of Christ and his 
especially the interest in becoming acquainted| church, ready, as they hope, to suffer even 
with the living way of salvation has continued | unto death, thinking not so much of immediate 
to increase. ‘The ecclesiastics and primates of |deliverance for themselves, as of contending 
the Armenian Church feeling that something|for spiritual and religious privileges for the 
must be done, and aware that the largeness of| hundreds in Turkey and Syria, and for future 
the number of those who are evangelically dis-| generations, whose lot is depending upon the 
posed incapacitated them from exiling all, de-jissue of this struggle for their faith at the 
vised a new course of persecution. In the first capital. 
place, on the first Sabbath in February, the} And now in behalf of these our persecuted 
Patriarch solemnly excommunicated with ana-| brethren in Turkey, we, as their most natural 
themas all the adherents of these “ new doc-| representatives, fvel constrained to address 
trines.” Now, although the Evangelical Arme- | Evangelical and Protestant Christians through- | 
nians love the community in which they were! out the world. They have uncommon claims 
born with all the strength of national feeling,| for our co-operation and sympathy. Having 











as that of the Protestant Churches. But besides 
this, they are made to suffer with the very name 
of Protestant, a name attached to them by all 
their enemies as a reproach, and made to be 
synonymous with blasphemer and atheist. Are 
not men who are made to bear our name, and 
who are substantially of our faith, in a city of 
Europe, in the nineteenth century, in the pre- 
; sence of unpersecuted Greeks and Catholics, 
and in the presence of the representatives of 
six Protestant powers, when exposed to every 
hardship and wrong merely for their religious 
opinions, entitled to appeal to enlightened Pro- 
testant countries for sympathy and aid for the 
exertion of influence in their favour? 

We believe that they are thus entitled, and 
that they will find all needed aid. And there- 
fore we have actually taken upon ourselves the 
responsibility of receiving in the name of Christ 
one or two hundred persons thrown by oppres- 
sion upon the wide world without the right to 
work for their own support, and of providing 
them for the present with food and shelter at 
the charge of the universal Church of Christ, 
persuaded that this is what all the friends of 
the rights of conscience would expect and de- 
mand at our hands. And we shall not cease 
this necessary provision for them till we see, 
from the want of the supply of funds, that there 
are none who care for the interests of the 
truth here, “Remember them that are in 
bonds as bound with them.” 

But although we here allude to their pecu- 
niary wants, our principal object in making 
this statement is to excite such an ex pression 
of opinion on the part of our fellow Christians 
in Protestant countries as shall secure for the 
persecuted Evangelical Armenians in Turkey 
the free exercise of their religious sentiments ; 
and that it shall no longer be the sole condition 
of their being unmolested in their persons or 
property that. they conform to doctrines and 
ceremonies which they and we regard as for- 
bidden by the Holy Scriptures. In ‘Turke Ys 
while every other form of the Christian religion 
is reco; nized by the government and toler: ited, 
shall men having a faith resembling our own, 
be treated, on that account alone, as the vilest 
of the vile? Besides, all classes of Christians 
here, Greek, Catholic, or Armenian, find pow- 
erful friends, and among Protestant ambas- 
sadors too, active to plead for them when op- 
pressed. Shall it be known and declared here 
| and in all the world that their being called Pro- 
testant is to be the very barrier to any decisive 
| and effectual efforts in behalf of Evangelical 
Armenians? We cheerfully acknowle dye the 
readiness of Protestant ambassadors to exert 
themselves in behalf of those who suffer for 
conscience’ sake. And all that we can desire 
is that they may not be hindered by a want of 
interest at home, from accomplishing all the 
good which they may be inclined to attempt. 
We appeal to all in Protestant countries who 
love justice and hate oppression to use their 
best influence speedily, and in such direction 
as may seem to them most promising, to secure 
the immediate removal of all obstructions to 











they could still bear in silence the merely being|embraced cordially and earnestly the eternal| the toleration of these conscientious men in 
excommunicated from a particular Church on}truths of the Bible, and taken it as the sole} ‘Turkey, equally with all other Christians. We 
account of their adherence to the Gospel of|standard of appeal for doctrine, they must be| also look confidently to our fellow Christians 
Christ. But this was far from being the sole|regarded as having essentially the same faith| that in the name of Christ and for the love of 
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truth and righteousness, they will show their 
sympathy for those who are thus suffering 











THE FRIEND. 


The Sea Captain rebuked.—We take the 
following from the New York Commercial Ad- 


religious persecution by furnishing such relief’ vertiser :— 


as they are able to afford. 


Recently a crew returned to New York from 


William Goodell, H. G. O. Dwight, William | a pleasant voyage to the Mediterranean. ‘The 
H. Schauffer, Henry A. Homes, Cyrus Ham- | commander made it his daily study and effort 
lin, George W. Wood, Henry T. Van Lennep. | to keep the Divine commandments, and endea- 


Constantiffople, March 14, 1846. 





A Cure for Bad Temper.—A cheerful tem- 
per—not occasionally, but habitually cheerful | 
—is a quality which no wise man would be | 
willing to dispense with in choosing a wife. It | 
is like a good fire in winter, diffusive and ge- | 
nial in its influence, and always approached | 
with a confidence that it will comfort and do} 
good, Attention to health is one great means | 
of maintaining this excellence unimpaired, and 
attention to household affairs is another. The 
state of the body which women call bilious is | 
most inimical to habitual cheerfulness ; and that | 
which girls call “ have nothing to do,” but which | 
I call idleness, is equally so. I have always 
strongly recommended exercise as the first rule 
for preserving health; but there is an exercise 
in domestic usefulness, which, without super- 
ceding that in the open air, is highly beneficial 
to the health both of body and mind, inasmuch 
as it adds to other benefits the happiest of all 
sensations, that of having rendered some assist- 
ance, or done some good. Let me entreat my 
young readers, if they ever feel a tendency to 
causeless melancholy, if they are afflicted with 
cold feet and headache, but above all with im- 

atience and irritability, so that they can scarce- 
ly make a pleasant reply, when spoken to, let 
me entreat them to make a trial of the system 
I am recommending; not simply run into the 
kitchen and trifle with the servants, but to set 
about doing something that will add to the 
general comfort of the family, and that will at 
the same time, relieve some member of the 
family of a portion of daily toil. I fear it isa 
very unromantic conclusion to come to, but my 
firm conviction is, that half the miseries o 
young women, and half their ill-tempers, might 
be avoided by habits of domestic activity.— 
The Daughters of England, 


oe 


Colour of Flowers.—To find the colours 
that contrast, the following simple and ingeni- 
ous method may be resorted to: Take a sheet 


of this crew wished to ship again. 





voured, both by precept and example, to lead 


| his men to do the same. 


After being in New York a few days, some 
Their old 
captain not being ready, they sought a new 
one in another ship, and went on board to com- 
plete an engagement partially made. As they 
stepped on board, some incident, aside from 
them, provoked the captain and brought a thun- 
der storm of oaths. The sailors looked on 
with astonishment. After he had worked off 
his steam, so as to be safely approached, they 
gathered around him and said, — “ Captain 
we've concluded not to go in this ship.” “ Why 
not !” he inquired. ‘“* We choose not.” “ Why 
choose not,—don’t the wages suit you?” 
“ Captain,” said they, firmly, “we can’t go 
with a man who swears so.” 

| It was a word fitly spoken. Let all sailors 
imitate these, and the shipmasters who have 
| not principle enough to abstain from taking the 





| name of God in vain, will bedeterred from this 
| foolish and inexcusable practice, by the very 
| Presence of men who are morally their supe- 
|riors, and the old proverb “ he swears like a 
| sailor,” will pass away, 


oe 


It is only a clear conscience, and an upright 
heart, that can make a man truly noble. 





THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1846. 





The treaty entered into at Washington be- 
tween our government and that of Great Brit- 
ain in regard to the Oregon dispute, having 
been approved by the Senate, and signed by 
the President, has been, it is understood, for- 
warded to England by one of the steamers. 
As the British ambassador acted under instruc- 
tions from home, a general belief prevails that 
the treaty will be promptly ratified by the gov- 
ernment there. Presuming that this cheering 


of white paper, upon which place a red wafer ;| prospect will be speedily realized, we can with 


look at it steadily with one-eye, for half a min- 
ute or so without allowing the eyelids to close, 
and then look from the red wafer to another 
part of the white paper, a green spectrum will 
be seen of the same size as the wafer, and this 
is the colour which would form the true con- 
trast to red. In like manner an orange waler 
will produce a blue spectrum, and hence blue 
is the true contrast to orange, yellow to indigo, 
grecn to reddish violet, blue to orange-red, in- 
digo to orange-yellow, and violet to bluish- 
green. By a little attentive study, it will be 
seen how easily the gardener might make him- 
self acquainted with the principles of the sci- 
ence sufficiently to avoid gross errors in the 
composition of colour in his flower beds.— 
Gardener’s Journal. 
es 


the utmost cordiality join in the almost univer- 
sal joy, which the announcement of this happy 
jarrangement of the difficulties between two 
| kindred nations was received in this city and 
| elsewhere throughout many parts of the coun- 
try. But the feeling of satisfaction in our mind 
on the occasion, has in no small degree been 
enhanced by the idea, that this joyful maniles- 
tation may be fairly taken as evidence that the 
pacific principle is more deeply implanted in 
the hearts of the mass of the people, than the 
warlike bluster and exciting language of the 
newspapers, the speeches of some of the hot- 
heads in Congress, and other outbursts of in- 
temperate declayhation, might seem to indicate, 
Such pleasing views, however, are sadly sha- 
dowed over, by the dark clouds that hover in 
another part of the horizon. The war with 


| 


Mexico still continues, and blood, and carnage, 
and devastation mark its progress; the Army 
of Occupation, as it has been called, has now 
in reality become the Army of Invasion ; and 
although the prediction is often put forth, that 
it will be a short war, yet from all that we 
have been able to infer, from what we know of 
the signs of the times, there is too much: reason 
to fear that the calamity will be a protracted 
one. It must not, however, be lost sight of, 
that all is in the hands of One whose power is 
above every power, and who can turn the 
hearts of the people, whether they be governors 
or the governed, as a man turneth the water 
course in his field. Yet much have they to 
answer for, whose rashness and precipitancy, 
and anti-christian policy, have brought about 
this awful state of things. 





We copy into another page an address show- 
ing the persecution at present waged against 
such of the Armenians in ‘Turkey, as have be- 
come dissatisfied with the forms of their national 
worship. Persecution is ever odious, and per- 
secution for religion peculiarly so. ‘There are 
sentiments contained in the account, which we 
do not indorse or approve ; but we publish it as 
part of the religious movements of the day, 
believing our readers will be able to “ winnow 
the chaff from the wheat.” 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” 
will be held on Second-day evening, the 6th 
instant, at 8 o’clock, at the committee-room, 
Mulberry street meeting house. 

Josern Krre, Clerk. 

Seventh month, 1846. 





A friend in the pleasant village of Haddon- 
field, N. J., six miles from Philadelphia, would 
be willing to take into his family, during the 
summer vacation, or longer, a couple of small 
boys. Inqure of Josiah ‘Tatum, 50 N. Fourth 
street. . 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 


The subscriber proposes to reprint the above 
interesting Work in three volumes, the first 
having just been received from London. The 
price will be only Four Dollars for the com- 
plete work, about one-half that of the English 
edition. ‘Those engaging twenty copies will 
be charged only Three dollars; and for five 
copies a sixth will be added. It will be put to 
press as soon as a sufficient number of subscri- 
bers is obtained. 

Henry Lonestrrertn, 
347 Market street. 





Diep, in the town of Monroe, Orange county, New 
York, on the 17th of Sixth month last, Winmam 
SourHERLAND, an esteemed minister of our Society, 
and member of Blooming-Grove Preparative Meeting, 
in Cornwall Quarterly Mceting, aged 76 years and 
about 10 months. 


, in this city, on 21st ultimo, Hannan, relict of 
Jeremiah Warder, in the 91st year of her age. 
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